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expression for the self-induction of a coil should be — ^7rcosec20, and not 20.
To a large and enterprising group of physicists, Maxwell's name at once suggests electricity, and some, familiar with the great treatise, may be tempted to suppose that this book can contain little that is new to them. It was De Morgan, I think, who remarked that a great work often overshadows too much lesser writings of an author upon the same subject. In the present case it is true that much of the " Dynamical Theory of the Electro-magnetic Field " was subsequently embodied in the separate treatise. Nevertheless, there were important exceptions. Among these may be noticed the experimental method of determining the self-induction of a coil of wire in the Wheatstone's balance. By adjustment of resistances, the steady current through the galvanometer in the bridge is reduced to zero; but at the moment of making or breaking battery contact, an instantaneous current passes. From the magnitude of the throw thus observed, in comparison with the effect of upsetting the resistance-balance to a known extent, the self-induction can be calculated. The letter to Sir W. Grove, entitled "Experiment in Magneto-electric Induction" (Vol. II. p. 121), will also be read with interest by electricians. It gives the complete theory of what is sometimes called " electric resonance."
There can be little doubt but that posterity will regard as Maxwell's highest achievement in this field his electro-magnetic theory of light, whereby optics becomes a department of electrics. The clearest statement of his views will be found in the note appended to the " Direct comparison of Electro-static with Electro-magnetic Force" (Vol. II. p. 125). Several of the points which were then obscure have been cleared up by recent researches.
Scarcely, if at all, less important than his electrical work was the part taken by Maxwell in the development of the Dynamical Theory of Gases. Even now the difficulties which meet us here are not entirely overcome ; but in the whole range of science there is no more beautiful or telling discovery than that gaseous viscosity is the same at all densities. Maxwell anticipated from theory, and afterwards verified experimentally, that the retarding effect of the air upon a body vibrating in a confined space is the same at atmospheric pressure and in the best vacuum of an ordinary air-pump.
Besides the more formal writings, these volumes include several reviews, contributed to Nature, as well as various lectures and addresses, all abounding in valuable suggestions, and enlivened by humorous touches. Among the most noticeable of these are the address to Section A of the British Association, the lectures on Colour-vision, on Molecules, and on Action at a Distance, and, one of his last efforts, the Rede Lecture on the Telephone. Many of the articles from the JEncyclopcedia Britannica are also of greatoccur much earlier.
